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COLLECTING  PLANT 

MATERIALS  FOR  DYES 


Many  handicraft  workers  prefer  to  use  natural  or  vegetable 
dyes  for  coloring  materials  for  hooked  rugs,  hand~woven  scarfs,  coverlets, 
and  other  articles.    All  through  the  summer,  flowers,  and  other  plant  materials 
suitable  for  djeing  can  he  gathered.    They  are  tetter  used  fresh,  for  the  colors 
will  "be  "brighter  and  clearer,  or  they  can  be  dried  and  used  when  convenient. 

Different  chemicals,  called  mordants,  are  used  with  natural 
dyes  to  help  set  the  color  on  the  fiber.     Those  commonly  used  are  alum,  chrome, 
copperas,  and  some  source  of  tannin  such  as  oak  galls  or  sumac  leaves.  With 
different  mordants,  a  variety  of  shades  and  sometimes  even  different  colors 
may  "be  obtained  with  one  dye.    For  example,  on  wool,  coreopsis  flowers  dyed, 
with  a  chrome  mordant  gives  a  dark  henna  color  and  with  alum  a  light  yellow. 
These  natural  dyes  as  a  rule  are  more  satisfactory  on  wool  than  on  cotton, 
fool  absorbs  mordants  very  easily  and  therefore  forms  colors  that  are  fast  to 
light  and  washing.    However  some  plant  materials  will  dye  cotton  very  well  also. 

Many  leaves,  nut  hulls,  roots,  and  "barks  will  dye  brown  or  tan, 
and  almost  as  many  will  dye  yellow,  gold,  or  orange.    A  few  plant  materials 
produce  reds  and  purples.  A  good  "blue  is  obtained  from  the  indigo  plant,  and  "by 
combining  blue  with  the  various  yellow  dyes  almost  any  shade  of  green  can  be 
made.    Rust  and  terra~cotta  colors  are  made  from  yellow  and  red  dyes,  and  a 
good  black  by  combining  blue  and  browns. 
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-  2  -      (Collecting  plant  materials  for  dyes) 

To  dye  "brown  or  tan,  goldenrod  flowers  may  "be  used;  most  of  the 
"barks;  "butternut,  hickory,  pecan,  or  walnut  hulls;  juniper  "berries  or  sumac 
"berries;  lichens;  and  mountain-laurel  leaves.     Some  of  these  plants  will  dye 
yellow,  depending  on  the  chemicals  used  with  them. 

Other  plants  that  produce  a  yellow,  gold,  or  "brass  color  are: 
Chinese  asters,  broom  sedge,  yellow  camomile  flowers,  cotton  flowers,  goldenrod, 
marigold,  sunflower,  zinnia,  and.  the  leaves  of  the  lily~of-t he-valley,  privet, 
Lombardy  poplar,  and.  tulip  tree.    Apple  bark  and.  "black-oak  "bark  dye  various 
shades  of  yellow,  also  the  osage  orange.    Dahlia  flowers  and  onion  skins  give 
a  good  orange  color,  and  so  do  some  lichens.    Coreopsis  flowers  will  dye  a 
lovely  dark-henna  color. 

The  "barks  of  many  common  trees  supply  coloring  materials,  par- 
ticularly the  black  or  quercitron  oak  and  other  oaks,  apple,  yellow  birch, 
hickory,  hemlock,  Norway  maple,  tupelo,  walnut,  and  willow.    Barks  are  best 
collected  in  the  fall  or  winter.    Generally  the  inner  bark  is  used  and  it  may 
be  either  fresh  or  dried.    They  should  be  stored  where  they  will  not  become 
damp  or  moldy. 

Information  on  specific  dye  materials  and  methods  for  using 

them  may  be  obtained  from   

(name  of  specialist,  or  institution) 

.   .      Miscellaneous  Publication  230,  Home  Dyeing  With 

(address) 

Hatural  Dyes,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  gives  directions  for  using  this  dye  material.     This  bulletin  may 
be  purchased  for  5  cents  a  copy  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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